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whole mass of men, which has evidently faced to the right and
formed line, sweeps majestically and with imposing steadiness
down the slope towards the battle raging in the valley belowv
The purport of the move is now clear : a detachment sent
by Marlborough to outflank the French right is about to envelop
that end of their line, throw it back in disorder on the centre,
and club their whole army together in inextricable and disastrous
confusion in the valley of the Norken. But it is already after
8 P.M., and darkness is falling and a fine rain. The fighting is
still raging fiercely, as the flashing of muskets in the gloom
clearly shows, but the course of the battle can no longer be
distinguished, and the danger of friends firing on friends in
mistake for foes becomes one to be reckoned with. Shouts
and cries and a confused clamour gradually receding show that
our flanking movement is still making progress and that the foe
is trying*to draw off ; trumpet calls, rolling of drums, and other
signals show that the Allied regiments have received orders to
rally and collect their men. At length it is pitch dark, and rain
begins to come down in torrents, drowning with its hissing and
splashing the few last scattered shots of the battle. The day
has been won and the enemy bgjaten from his ground ; no doubt,
we think, as we retrace our^rcps to try and find some shelter
in the town of Oudenarde, to-morrow's dawn will show him to
have acknowledged his defeat by his abandonment of the field
of battle.
IV. THE CHARACTER OF A GREAT CAPTAIN
When we consider the character and career of the great
soldier whose deeds we have just briefly recounted, it appears
astonishing that his place in the history of the army which he
led so often to victory, and of the country whose fame he raised
to such a pinnacle of glory, stands so far below what seems
fitting. It is impossible satisfactorily to account for this, save
by the unhappy fact that Marlborough was not only a soldier
but also a politician, and therefore could hardly help being
touched by the brush of corruption which few politicians of his
time escaped. But such corruption, common and therefore
venal in the game of politics, sits but ill upon a soldier; and on
this count Marlborough has been tried and harshly, if not
unjustly, condemned. It has been laid to his charge that he
used petticoat and backstairs influences to help him to and keep
him in office ; that he took money to which he had no right;
that he betrayed secret military plans to the enemies of his
country ; that he turned his coat to suit his own purposes ; and
that as between Jacobites and Hanoverians, as between William